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DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVING. 

An accident which occurred in working off the impres- 
ions of Mont Blanc, the plate intended for publication in 
our present number, having compelled us to defer it until a 
future occasion, we have substituted a view of the ** Giant’s 
Causeway,” an equally interesting, and in point of execu- 
tion, a superior engraving. ‘The vast accumulation of co- 
lumnar stones, known by this name, is situated on the 
northern coast of Ireland, in the county Antrim, about a 
day’s journey from the town of Belfast. Professor Gris- 
com, while in Europe, visited this celebrated natural curi- 
osity, and from his tour we extract the following descrip- 
tion, which we have been induced to select in preference 
to others, because we knew that for fidelity and accuracy 
is might safely be relied on. 

GIANT’S CAUSEWAY. 

On approaching the spot which attracts so many 
foreigners, anit respecting which so much has been 
said and written, I found that my preconceived 
notions of it, were much at variance with truth, and 
that 1 had formed no just conception of its actual 
features, It had always presented itself to my im- 
azination, as an elevated pile of basaltic rocks, 
which extended a mile or two into the sea, and on 
the top of which a carriage might drive directly 
from the shore {cr a considerable distance, or until 
the surface became too rough and too much sunk 
for its further progiess. Such was the expecta- 
tion which seemed naturally to associate with the 
idea of a causeway. My surprise, therefore, was 
great, on finding, that in order to tread upon the 
Giant’s Causeway, or even to obtain a view of it, 
it was necessary to descend a steep and lofty hill, 
by an artificial road, which winds irregularly from 
the height of the table land to the sea shore, and 
which is altogether impassable for carriages. In 
our progress, the guide conducted us to the 


columns, all the blocks belonging to the same co- 
lumn being of the same shape and thickness, and 
each of them being a little convex at the lower end 
and concave at the upper, so as to fit exactly to 
each other, leaving a joint, which is indeed very 
perceptible, but too close for the water to pene- 
trate. ‘he convexity and concavity do not extend 
to the extreme edge of the pillars, there being in 
general a flat portion rotind each end. Each pair 
of contiguous blocks, is hkewise fastened together 
by aremarkable, natural ligature. A tongue or 
projection of considerable thickness, ascends from 
one angle of ‘he lower block and is fastened to the 
upper, appeating to form a part of the crystalline 
substance of each block; but upon being struck 
with a heavy hammer, these connecting pieces 
readily separate from the blocks, and it is easy to 
perceive that they are not integral portions of the 
prisms, but have been merely applied very closely 
in contact, except at one point, which is the base 
of the spar. ‘These jointed columns of basalt are 
mostly erect, but in some instances inclined. 

The most surprising feature of this great mass of 
cclumns, is their exact conformation, and the won- 
derful precis:on with which they are compacted 
together. It is computed that there are in the 
whole causeway about 30,000 pillars, standing near- 
ly perpendicular to the horizon, and so nicely ad- 
justed to each other, that the tops, throughout a 
great extent, resemble a tessellated pavement. 
rhere is, however, a good deal of irregularity ot 
surface, the columns in some spots rising above 
the general level. On the eastern side there is one 
remarkable range, called tne Gian’s Loom, in 
which the tallest of the pillars is 53 feet high, ex- 
hibiting about the same number of visible joints, 





cave of Portcoon, a very large and extensive 
cavern in the side of the rocky barrier, and into 
which the surf of the ocean plunges with loud 
detonations, and leaves behind it vast piles of 
foam, as light as gossamer. ‘This cave penetrates 
the rock to the depth, I believe, of nearly 200 feet. 
When we had fairiy entered ‘it, two guns were 
fired at the same moment, by a couple of boys who 
had followed us for that purpose. The noise and 
reverberation were almost deafening. A carriage 
road was made more than twenty years ago, by the 
Bishop of Derry, to the very edge of the cause- 
way, but it has been suffered to get quite out of 
repair, The owner of the land built a wall to in- 
tercept the approach of strangers, and erected a 
house near it, intending to exact a fee for the pri- 
vilege of seeing the causeway,—but the county 
defeated him, by laying a public road through his 
wall to the causeway. 

Arrived at the famous spot, it presentsa curious 
and picturesque, rather than a sublime object of 
contemplation. ‘The whole coast in this region, 
is basaltic, a formation which extends to the wes- 
tern islands, and forms the predominant rock in 
many parts of Scotland. ‘This rock, it is well 
known, has a remarkable tendency, at the period 
of its aggregation, to arrange itself in enormous 
crystalline masses, consi-ting of prismatic blocks of 
various lengths, froma few inches, to twenty, thirty, 
or more feet ; and diffi rng equally in thickness. 

The causeway consists entirely of these prisma- 
tic blocks, placed one upon another so as to form 


of two feet in diameter. But the diameters of the 
pillars throughout the causeway, vary from fifteen 
to twenty-six inches. 

The number of sides of these articulated prisms, 
varies from three to nine. ‘There is, however, in 
the whole extent of the causeway, but one trian- 
gular pillar, and but three of nine sides. ‘The total 
number, too, of pillars of four and eight sides, 
bears but a small proportion to the whole mass ; 
of which it may be safely computed that ninety- 
nine out of an hundred have either five, six, or se- 
ven sides ; and of these the hexagonal columns are 
by far the most numerous. ‘Ihe length of the 
jvints varies from four inches to four feet. 

In order that space should be entirely filled up 
by the union of polygonal columns, whose sides are 
equilateral, it is easy for the geometrician to de- 
monstrate that no description of figures would 
answer, except squares and hexagons. One part 
of the causeway is appropriately called the honey- 
comb, from its consisting like the cells of the bee, 
of six sided figures; but to compensate for this 
want of regularity in the number of sides of the 
general mass, the diameters of different pillars, 
and the sides of the same pillar are of various di- 
mensions; and it will soon be observed, that the 
contiguous sides of the several pillars, are almost 
raga «3 of equal dimensions, In the few instances 
in which this is not the case, one side is always co- 
incident and co-extensive with two opposite ones, 
and in no case does the angle of one pillar enter 





into, or indent the side of an adjoining one. 


The extent of the grand causeway from the gate- 
way at the south end, to the more northeasterly 
point left bare by neap tides is 660 feet, and its 
width is 405 feet. The depth to which the pillars 
descend has not been ascertained, noris it known 
how far they reach under the waters of the ocean. 
The whole mass of pillars which form this great 
natural curiosity is divided into three distinct parts, 
or moles, culled the little, the middle, and the 
grand causeway. ‘These parts are separated by 
whyn-dykes, a kind of wall formed of small trian- 
gular basaltic prisms, arranged horizontally. There 
are ten or a dozen of these curious walls in the vi- 
cinity of the causeway, which extend from the 
cliffs into the sea. A fine spring of fresh water 
rises in the midst of the causeway, the water of 
which flows in a l.mpid current over three hexa- 
gonal blocks, 

The stratum of the causeway rests upon a bed 
of red ochre. There are indeed strata of basaltes be- 
neath the red ochre, but none of a columnar figure. 

Under the term basalt many mineralogists come 
prehend those varieties which are called Trap, 
Whinstone, and Greenstone. ‘These, however, 
are of a coarser texture, and contain very common- 
ly cavities or nodules of some other minerals.— 
Zeolite and chalcedony are found in fine variety at 
this place. To the east of the causeway is a beau- 
tiful colonnade of basaltic pillars, which is known 
to form part of the same stratum. It consists of 
ubout fifty columns, the middle ones being forty 
feet in length, and the rest diminishing gradually 
to the end. It is called the organ, from its resem- 
blance to the pipes of that instrument. 

But this majestic arrangement of columnar ba- 
salt is by no means confined to this immediate 
neighbourhood. About a mile to the eastward is 
a cape called Pleaskin, which presents a remark- 
able and magnificent view of the same symmetrical 
structure, Jtis a high and prominent headland, 
around the base of which are strewn, in vast irre- 
gular heaps, fragments of rocks that have tumbled 
trom the clifls above. Over these enormous masses 
of debris, are two strata of perpendicular pillars, 
one above the other, with a thick intervening bed 
of irregular or amorphous trap. These beautiful 
colonnades are precisely similar in texture and 
structure to the causeway, and are, in fact, only a 
more elevated part of the same formation. Over 
the upper row of these columns is a thin bed of ir- 
regular basalt, and on that, a light covering of 
earth, which forms the upper surtree of this bold 
and majestic cape. The coast for many miles 
eastward, exhibits, I was informed, the same pre- 
cipitous and romantic character, with a frequent 
occurrence of basaltic stratification. ‘There is so 
much iron, it is said, in the composition of the ba- 
salt of these columns, as to render it magnetic; and 
in consequence of their upright position, they pos- 
sess a decided polarity. 

Can it be a matter of surprise, that to the untu- 
tored fishermen of this part of the island, an assem- 
blage of rocks, adjusted to each other with such 
wonderful precision, as are those of the causeway; 
and advancing directly from the promontory into 
the sea, and stretching toward the western island, 
should have been regarded as the work of art? It 





would indeed require a vast accumulation of 
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him, for my curiosity was unbounded; he conduct- | circle round several vessels of wine and baskets of 
bad nothing to fear and much to hope. ‘Their con- ed me below, and opening a small wicket in the | biscuit, and before the twilight had passed away a 
fidence increased, and their numbers augmented, wall of his cabin with a key, ushered me in, and| few only were capable of guiding the vessel. The 
and they soon found a leader capable of giving an closing it suddenly upon me, locked it, and then I| night grew very dark, and_as I sat in utter despair , 
aim to all their movements, and who brought some-| heard him bounding up the stair to the deck. 1|Iheard the same friendly voice, that 1 had so late- 2 
thing like regular craft and ability to their counsels. | stood half imagining this to be a jest, or some-|ly heard, say, “ Miles Colvine, put your trust in 

Iwas reputed rich, and was rich ; my treasures| thing, at least, of a light nature ; but shriek after Him who can still the tempest, the hour is come.” 
were. mostly of gold and silver plate, and bars of| shtiek of my wife, uttered in the piercing agony of 


—_—= ea Le 
t to execute such a piece of work by hu-jsoothe and propitiate my wife he had recourse to| and feel that the vessel was unable to gain the 
: s. But among a people whose imagina-|another charm; from the pocket of along boat/harbour, and had sought security from the ap- 
tions were prone to supply what their experience cloak, he produced a mantle of the most precious} proaching tempest by standing out to sea. heard 
could not enable them to realize, it was-easy to| fabric, and spreading it out before her, with all its| the wind was louder, and saw the billows roll, with ‘ 
find a substitute for their own deficient strength, |rich variety of colour and eastern profusion of or-|a joy that arises from the hope of revenge : the ms 
ia Steh an undertaking as this. The traditions of|nament, offered it as an humble present from him-|sky became darker, the sea dashed over the decks os 
he COuntry came to their aid; and Fin M‘Cool,the|self and his mariners. I need not prolong this|and the tempest hurried the ship onward with a P 
cbr hero of ancient Ireland, became the | part of my narrative; we embarked at twilight,|rapidity which alarmed the sailors, acccustomed fr 
giant, under whose forming hand this curious|and standing out of the bay, dropped anchor tilllas they were to the element. The seams of the ge 
structure was erected. The discovery that a pile|morning-dawn, ‘The captain sat armed beside us ;| vessel began to admit the sea, and every where re 
of si pillars existed somewhere on the western | this excited no suspicion, for he went commonly| symptoms appeared of her immediate destruction: ar 
coast of Scotland, would naturally enough give |armed, and related adventures of a trying and re-| I heard a conversation overhead I shall never la 
countenance to the rude idea, that this mole, had| markable kind which had befallen him on foreign) forget. ‘I tell you,” said a voice in Lowland hi 
once formed a connection between the opposite} shores, with a liveliness, anda kind of maritime] Scotch, “good can never come of such evil as your sl 
shores; and thus it was, that this remarkable pro-| grace, which were perfectly captivating. All night] captaig and you have wrought; had you taken th 
jection acquired the name of Giant’s Causeway. | we heard overhead the tramp and din of the sai-| Miles Colvine’s gold and silver alone the sin had st 
lors passing and repassing, and with the grey of|been but small, and a grey-headed repentance al 
SELECT TALES. the morning we plucked up our anchor, spread our| might have mended all. But the bonnie lady | her d 
sails to a shrill wind, shot away seaward, and my| voice has been heard to-day, and tremble all you tl 
= many a thoughtless maid and youth, native land vanished from my view. All waslife and|that touched her sweet body, fur here has come an 
o slight the stern reproofs of truth, ladness, we d dandw . % . . bei 8 
Arn led to pause, reflect, repent, g ss, we danced and we sang on deck, and drain-| avenging tempest. The sea will soon deyour us, te 
By fiction’s softer blandishment. ed cups of the purest wine; while the breeze favour-/and hot hell will hold us; and the mother who e 
ed us, and the sky remained unclouded and serene. | bore, and the wife who loved me, and the bonnie re 
MILES COLVINE. In about fifteen days the spicy groves of one of| babes I have nursed on my knee will behold me ti 
j * * * * T was not always an unhappy man—I the Portuguese islands appeared before us, and}no more; and all for being in company with such i: 
had fair domains, a stately house, a beauteous wife, | 98 the sun was setting, it was resolved we should|hell hounds as you.” A voice replied to all this b 
and a sweet daughter: but it is not what we have, | remain at the entrance of a bay till daylight. WeJ]inatone too low and suppressed to be audible; v 
but what we enjoy, that blesseth man’s heart, and| were crowded on the deck, looking on the green| and the Scotchman answered again. Lo, look, v 
makes him as one of the angels. I dwelt on awildjaad beauteous land, and a gentle seaward wind| did ever eyesbehold such a sight, all around us the e 
sea coast, full of woods and caverns, the haunt of a wafted the perfume of the forest about us. My|sea is smooth as glass, and other ships pass by us v 
banditti of smugglers, those fierce and vulgar, andj wife was then inthe bloom of youth and beauty,| under a gentle breeze, without a wetted sail, but 2 
intractable spirits, who find subsistence in fraud/|full of health, and life, and love; and as she stood| we! the anger of heaven has found us, for on us ¥ 
and vidlence, and froma continued perseverance|leaning on my arm, the sailors smoothed their) the thick tempest beats, and the evil one is pursu- F 
in hostility to human law, become daily more|tough looks, and refrained from curses, so much|ing usto destruction. ©, thou eternal villain!— t 
hardened of heart and fierce of nature. I was| Were they touched by her beauty; but this awe| captain, shall I call thee no more ! and you !—you i 
young then and romantic, and although 1 did not lasted but a little while. The captain was merry | fifteen wretches, who shared with him in hie crime, f 
approve of the course of these men’s lives, there | far beyond his usual measure of delight, and drain-| make you ready, for that storm will neither leave ‘ 
appeared glimpses of generosity, and courage, ed one wine cup after another to my wife’s health] you, nor forsake you, till you are buried in‘the ’ 
and fortitude about them, which shed a halo over}and mine; he vowed was as a god among men,|ocean.” At the very moment when ruin seemed i 
a life of immorality and crime. I protected them] and that my wife was reverenced as a divinity.—| inevitable the tempest ceased, the clouds passed ' 
not, neither did I associate with them; but they|‘‘ But come,” said he ‘ Miles Colvine, I have a cu-| away, and the descending sun shone brightly down, ‘ 
soon saw by the passive manner in which I regarded | Tious and a cunning thing to show you, which you| making the shoreless waters sparkle as far as the 1 
their nocturnal intercourse with the coast, and the|alone deserve to see; I got it among the Moors.|eyecould reach. Nobounds were now set to the ' 
ready and delighted ear which I lent to the narra-|$0 come and come alone.” J rose and followed joy of the crew; they crowded the deck, made a : ' 
tive of their adventures by sea and land, that they | 


the former metal, the gain of a relative who had| 
shared with the Buccaneersin the plunder of Pa- 
nama. I had also been wedded for a number of 
years ; my wife was young and beautiful, and our 
daughter an only child, my own May Colvine, here 
where she sits, was in her thirteenth year, with a 


Ina moment the wicket opened, and the same 


anguish and despair soon undeceived me. I called,| voice said, ** take this sword, and come with me, 
I entreated, I used force, and though I was armed | If you have courage to avenge the miseries and the 
by anger and despair with almost supernatural| death of your beautiful and wretched wife, come, 
might, the door withstood all my efforts, But why|for the hour is at band, and as sure as J hate sin, 
should I dwell upon a scene of such unutterable 

misery ? what If endured, and what the woman I|[ took the sword and followed in silence, and 


and love immortal happiness, I shall help you,”’-— 


frame that seemed much too delicate to survive| loved and adored suffered, are fit only to be imag- 
the disasters she has since been doomed to meet. ined, not, surely, to be spoken. Her wrongs were 
e were advised to carry her to warmer climates, | femembered, and her shrieks numbered by a row- 
and were preparing for our voyage, and my wife was) 5R far more terrible than man, and a certain doom 
ready to accompany me, when a large smuggling|and deplorable death was pronounced against 
cutter cast anchor in a deep woody bay, which be- ‘hem, at the moment theig joy was fullest. 
longed to my estate, and as 1 sat on the top of my The evening passed away, and morning came, 
house, looking towards the sea, a person in the na- and through a little wicket which looked upon the 
val dress came and accosted me. He was, he said, | s¢a, the light showed me that, my chamber was the 
the captain of the Free Trader lying in the bay,| treasure room of the pirates, for such they were, 
with a cargo of choice wine, and his mariners were | as well as smugglers ; at the same moment a hole 
bold lads and true, had periled themselves freely | opened above, anda piece of bread and an antique 
by land and water, and often experiented the pro-|$ lver cup filled with wine were lowered down.— 
tection of Miles Colvine’s bay, and the hospitality) Amid the misery of my situation it seemed but a 
of his menials, They had heard of my intention| light evil that | recognized the silver vessel to be 
to carry my wife and daughter’ to a more genial| part of the treasure I had left at home, and in seek- 
clitnate, and if we wished to touch at Lisbon, or| ing for a weapon to force the wicket, I found that 
to go to any of the Islands where Europeans seek| my whole riches in gold as well as silver, had been 
for health, they would give us a passage, for they| seized and put on board. I could now measure| worth all the gold that evershone.” “I shall share 
honored us next to commerce without law or re-|the extent of my calamity, and prepared myself} all fairly,” said the captain, laying his hand on the 
straint. But I must tell you that the chief of this| for a fate, which among such miscreants, could not| hilt of his cutlass, “ and first I shall share thy 
band, knowing my love for marvellous tales, liint-| be deemed far distant. The morning wasnot much | scoundrel carcase among the fishes of the sea, if 
ed, that he had menon board, who, to the tradi- advanced when the sun dipped at once into a dark/I hear such a word again. Did I plan the glorious 
tionary lore of their maritime ancestors, added their) and tempestuous ocean of clouds, the wind began| plot of carrying away the fair lady and her lord’s 
ownadyeniures and deeds; and could, with the ro-/ to whistle shriller and shriller among our sails, and| treasures, to share either with such a Scotch saw- 
lads of Denmark and Sweden, mingle the|the sea upturned by sudden and heavy gusts of|neyas thee?” The wrath of the Scotchman burnt 
ur tales of France, the Moorish Legends] wind, showed as far as'the eye could reach, the|upofhis brow, far redder than the flush of the 
~~ Spain,and the singular narratives which sur-| dark and tremendous furrows so fital to mariners, wine he had drunk. ‘Fiend seethe my saul in 
: ~“ vive among the peasantry on my native coast. To} The wind-was from the land, and J could both seelhis and cauldron, if ye taste na’ cauld irom 
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coming on deck, I beheld a scene which the Hepe 
of sure and immediate revenge rendered inexpres- 
sibly sweet. The captain and five sailors, though 
nearly overcome with wine, were seated on deck, 
the remainder of thejcrew had retired below ; some 
shouted, some sangjAll blasphemed, and one loud 
din of cursing and carousal echoed far and wide : 
the mingled clamour that ascended from this scene 
of wickedness and debauchery, partook of all the 
evil qualities of debased minds and the most infa- 
mous pursuits, and cannot be described. Discord 
had its full share in the conference on deck, be- 
tween the captain and his confederates ; they were 
debating about their shares in the plunder of my - 
house. ** Share! by my saul, man,” said the Scot- 
tish sailor to the captain, ‘‘ your share in Miles 
Colvine’s pure gold can be but small ; one hour of 
his sweet lady, a hundred leagues from land, was 
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for this!’ And out came his cutlass as he spoke. 
** That’s my hearty Caledonian,” said one of his 
comrades, “‘give hima touch of ‘the toasting 
jron; did’nt he give a blow to the head of my 
mother’s own son, this blessed morning, for only 
playing pluck at the lady’s garment. Ah, give 
him the cold piece of steel, my hearty.” A biow 
from the captain’s cutlass was the answer to this ; 
several drunkards drew their swords, and ill di- 
rected blows, and ineffectual stabs, were given 
and received inthe dark. ** Now,” said my sailor, 
laying his hand on mine, to stay me till I received 
his admonition, “say not one word, for words 
slay not, but glide in among them like a spirit; 
thrust your blade, for anger strikes, but revenge 
stabs, and I will secure the gangway and fight 
along with you.” I heard and obeyed, and gli- 
ding among them, thrust one of them through and 
through; a second and a third dropped, ere they 
saw who was among them. The captain attempted 
to draw a pistol, but my sword, and my friend’s, 
entered at back and bosom; and though two yet 
remained unhurt, I struck my sword a second| 
time through the bosom of my mortal enemy, as he | 
lay beneath me; and the last expiring glance of} 
his eye was alook worth remembering. Ere this 
was accomplished, the othertwo were both lying 
with their companions. 1 have frequently imagin- 
ed that a firmness and strength more than my own 
were given me curing this desperate encounter. 
Meanwhile the remainder of the crew below set 
no bounds to their merriment and shouting, and| 
seemed, as my Scottish friend remarkéd, ordained | 
to die by my hand, since their clamour, by drown-} 
ing’the groans of their comrades, prevented them! 
from providing for their safety. We fastened the 
cabin door, and barricaded the gangway, keeping 
watch with pistol and sword, with the hope of see- 
ing some friendly shore, or a compassionate sail, 
while the vessel, urged onward by a strong wind, 
scudded with supernatural swifiness through the 
midnight waters. We had entered the Solway 
fea, when the storm augmenting every moment, 
carried us rapidly along, and when opposite Al- 
Janbay, a whirlwind seizing our ship by the rig- 
ging, whirled her fairly round, and down she 
went head foremost. Even in this moment of 
extreme peril, I shall never forget the figure that, 
couched among the slain, started to its feet before 
me, in healih and unhurt. There is a fate in all 
things: it was that fiend in human form whom I 
slew that night. Revenge is sweetest when it comes 
unhoped for. As we sank, a passing Vessel saved 
my pretty May Colvine, her-murdered mother’s 
image, and her wretched father’s love, and saved 
too the heroic sailor ; while the drunken wretches 
went to the bottom without the chance of swimming 
for an existence they deserved not to prolong, 


MISCELLANY. 
AMUSEMENTS OF THE BLIND. 

Duxine the time, says Dr. Guillid, that the institutions 
of the blind and of the deaf and dumb were united in the 
eonvent, formerly of the Celestines, the pupils of the two 
establishments, brought together by their habitation, but 
separated by their infirmity, endeavoured to establish points 
of contact between each other. The heads of the two 
houses, far from disapproving of this connexion, favoured 
it, being convinced that it could not but be advantageous 
to creatures, whom a sort of confraternity of misfortune 
hed to seek each other. 

Both had already received some instruction ; for I can- 
not imagine what mode of communication could be estab- 
lished between the blind and the deaf and dumb, who had 
learnt nothing. Their situation, I suppose, would be like 
that of a child without experience, that must be shown 
every thing. I am therefore going to speak, not of the blind 
iu a state of nature, but of the blind who have been taught. 

When the blind had learned that the deaf and dumb spoke 
to each other in the dark, by writing on their back, they 
conceived that this method might succeed also with them, 
asin fact it did. This new language soon became common 
to the two families ; the deaf and dumb, who found it tire- 
some to have written on their back what they could see 
perfe Bape attempted to make the blind write in the 
air, as they do themselves: this means, which was as long 
as the former, appeared to them more uncertain, as the 
blind wrote ill in that way ; they therefore preferred the 

rs the latter made use of; but as these ¢haracters 




















their manual alphabet, and the one by sight, and the other 
by touch, easily found by the inspection of their fingers, 
the letters that are formed by their different combinations, 
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nature designed for her, there does the witchery of female 
influenee throw itself around us, and mould and fashion 
our characters and manuers according to the rules of de- 


Nevertheless, this manual alphabet, ouly exhibiting words, |cency and propriety. 


slackened conversation amazingly. They 
amore rapid communication, and the blind learned the the- 
ory of the signs of the deaf and du each sign thus re- 
presenting a thought, the communication was coroplete 
This study was long and tedious, because it supposes a 
pretty complete knowledge of grammar ; but the wish to| 
talk got the better of ail these difficulties, and in a few! 
months, the signs being perfectly well known, took place 
of all the other means till then employed. ‘The exchange 
between them was performed in the following mapner: 

When the blind had to speak to the deaf and dumb, he 
made the representative signs of his ideas, and these signs 
more or less exactly made, transmitted to the deaf and 
dumb the idea of the blind. When the deat and dumb, in 
his turn, wished to make himself understood, he did it in 
two ways: he stood with his arms stretched out and mo- 
tionless, before the blind person, who took hold of him a 
little above the wrists, and without squeezing them, follow- 
ed all the motions they made ; or if it happened that the 
signs were not understood, the blind man put himself in the 
place of the deaf and dumb, who then took hold of his 
arms in the same manner, afd moving them about, as he 
would have done his own, before a person who could see, 
he filled up the deficiencies of the first operation, and thus 
pra oy the series of ideas which he wished to commu- 
nicate to his companion. 

But the degree of instruction of the scholars not being 
the same, they could not make use of the signs equally 
wel] ; abd supplied them by all the means which their in- 
ventive imagination could suggest. It was an extraordi- 
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nary sight to. behold a pantomime acted in the most pro-} 


found silence by 150 children, anxi« 
other, and not always succeeding 
useless attempts, and often ending, 

el, by separating 


is to understand each 
red out with long and 
ike the builders of Ba- 
without being able to understand each 
other; but at the same time not without having given reci- 
procal proofs of badhumour, by striking as the deaf do, or 
screaming like the blind. 

Some years back, probably five or six, a young gentle- 
man of the name of Arrowsmith, a member of the Royal 
Academy at Somers: t-House, of what degree I cannot re- 
member, came down into this country, and resided some 
months in Warrington, inthe exercise of his profession as 
a miniature and protrait painter. He was quite deaf, so as 
to be entirely dumb. He had been taught to write, and 
wrote an elegant hand, in which he was enabled to express 
his own ideas with facility ; he was also able to read and 
understand the ideas of others expressed in writing. It 
will scarcely be credited, that a person thus circamstanced 
should be fond of music, but this was the fact in the ease 
of Mr. Arrowsmith. He was at a gentleman’s glee club, 
of which I was president at that time, and as the glees 
were sung, he would place himself near some artieles of 
wooden furniture, or a partition, door, or window-shutter, 
and would fix the extreme end of his finger nails, which he 
kept rather long, upon the edge of the wood or some pro- 
jecting part of it, and there remain, until the piece under 
performance was finished, all the while expressing, by the 
most significant gestures, the pleasure he experienced from 
his perception of the musical sounds. He was not so much 
pleased with a solo, as with a pretty full clash of harmony; 
and if the music was not very good, or, I should rather 
say, if it was not correctly executed, he would show no 
sensation of pleasure. But the most extraordinary circum- 
stance in this case is, that he was most evidently delighted 
with those passages in which the composer displayed his 
science in modulating his different keys. When such pas- 
sages happened to be executed with precision, he could 
scarcely repress the emotions of pleasure he received with- 
in any bounds; for the delight he evinced seemed to border 
on ecstasy. 

This was expressed most remarkably at our club when 
the glee was sung, with which we often conclude ; it is by 
Stevens, and begins with the words, ‘‘ Ye spotted Snakes,” 
&c. from Shakespeare’s Midsammer’s Night Dream. Ia 


the 2d stanza, on the words, ‘ Weaving spiders come not 


















luded to ; and here Mr. Arrowsmith would be in raptures, 
such as would not be exceeded by one who was in imme- 
diate possession of the sense of hearing. 


ON FEMALE DRESS. 





females form the manners of society. ‘The influence of 


less degree, in all the relations of human society ; and its 
effects may be distinctly seen, by the careful observer, 


of the age. The moment reason dawns upon the infant 
mind, we look to the mother for advice and direction ; 
and the lessons of virtue and piety by her inculcated, in 
the first stages of human existence, make an impression, 
which a long life of sin can seldom efiace. Nor ts female 
influence confined to the period of our infancy and youth. 
—In all our intercourse with the world, we are almost en- 
tirely under its con Wherever civilized society ex- 





_ Samet be easily transported, the dumb taught the blind 





felt the want of| 


here,” &c. there is some modulation of the kind above al-! 


Ir has frequently been said, and with much truth, that 


an enlightened and virtuous female is felt, in a greater or 


in every thing which may properly be called the manners 


ists, and woman holds the éxalted station which God and 


Much has been said, and much more might be said, on 
the subject ef female education ; and geeing that in prepor- 
tion as this is neglected or attended to, society will retro- 
grade or advance in refinement, it is certainly an object 
of primary importance. But as this is not exactly the o 
ject of the present article, we shall sxy so more on the 
subject at this time, than is necessary for*our purpose. 
Our aim is, to shew that the dress of females is not the 
least consideration which demands their attention, - We 
allude, more particularly, to that class of females, styled 
by St. Paul, “‘ women professing godliness.” 

The influence which females generally possess over the 
actions and opinions of the other sex, being acknowledged 
on all hands, it will follow as a matter of course, that this 
influence should be of the best kind, and that the best and 
most virtuous females ought to have the most influence. 
If the Christian religion is calculated to soften and im- 
prove human society, then those persons who profess this 
religion, and regulate their conduct by its-excellent pre- 
cepts, ought certainly to possess the greatest share of in- 
fluence. The only question is, how this influence can be ac- 
guired and maintained ? What course of conduct shali a 
Christian female pursue, in order to secure herself the 
privilege of doing the mo od? Shall she seclude 
lerselt entirely from the society of ti 
professors, or regulate her personal apy nee by such 
rules of stiffness and precision, as shall render her obnox- 
ious to those with whom she must occasionally associate ? 
Shall she studiously avoid all conformity to the fashions of 
the world, as calculated only to sink the sou! in infamy ? 
—Or shall she freely, though carefi and judiciousiy, 
mingle with those of her own rank im society—yield a 
cheerful and well regulated comptiance with the customs 
and fashions of the age and country in which she lives— 
and, by her cheerfni and winning matiners, recommend to 
others the religi professes ? 

The experience of every person will. gnswer, that we 
are most easily influenced by those we regpect and esteer 
and we generally hold those in fhe higl 
who conform, in some measure, to the general maxims 
and notions which we have imbiked in early life, and 
which have grown up with us, and so entwined themselves 
around our hearts, as almost to become a part of our pa- 
ture. Christian females, who regulate their condpeband 
appearance in.this manner, may exercise an astonishing 
influence over their acquaintance of both sexes, and do am 
incalculable amount of good. Their influence will be si- 
lent and imperceptible in its workings; but its effects may 
be distinctly marked, in the conduet and appearance of 
those over whom it is exercised, A silent and invisible 
influen is the best that can be used—it is, in fact, the 
only influence which can generally produce beneficial ef- 
fects on the community or individ 

We are aware that there are sc 
“woman professing godliness” should separate herself-en- 
tirely from the society ofall but professors of religion, and 
must not in any manner be conformed to the fashions of 
this world. And these persons will tell ns that St. Paul 
has directed women to ‘‘adorn themselves in modest 
apparel,” &c. We wouldcertainly not advise, that wo- 
men should wear any other than ‘‘ modest apparel.” We 
are as much ayerse to any thing immodest in the dress or 
appearance of a female, as St. Panl could possibly have 
been, But can Paul be made to say, that females must 
not conform to the fashions of the world, in any degtée ? 
He knew too well that. the religion of the gospel svi to 
spread over the various countries of the world, embrating 
every variety of climate, and inhabited by every desérip- 
tion of people. He knew this, and would not presume te 
ordain a partitular mode of dress for the converts to 
Christianity. It would be preposterous tosuppose that he 
intended the Christians under the equator should be clad 
like those of the polar regions, 

The fashions and forms of dress, in all parts of the 
world, have undergone innumerable changes since St. 
Paul wrote his epistles; and how completely ridiculous 
would a female In our day appear, in garments. after the 
fashions of the ancient Romans! She would be an object 
of curiosity ; and so far from having. any influence, would 
be considered as a lunatic or an idiot: Férmales should ne- 
ver render themselyes conspicuous by their singularity ; 
but should enceayour to preserve that modest ‘and decent 
conformity to the customs of theworldy in Gtéss and be 
haviour, which sball enable them to’perto¥m. their several 
relative duties, in the sphere in which Providence design- 
ed them to move. 

We certainly have no disposition to interfere. with the 
dress of fernales.—It is a business in which iitetferénce 
appears with anillerace. We wonld reprobai 
zance and folly, and then leave'the ladies to dees 
lor herself, as to the shape or coler of thesgar 
which they choose to appear. In the edué 
lady, however, she should be taught that a prog 
for the opinions of those with whom she is to as 
hoth ds it regards her conduct and her personal. ; 
ance, will give-her that influence in society ‘Which 
ous female ought ever to possede. : 
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HUMOROUS, 


MEN, WOMEN, AND NIMMEN; 
OR, A NEW SEX DISCOVERED. 


Est neutrale genus: sic invariabile Nomen. 
Latin Grammar, 





\ 


Tue poets have a mighty way, when they hit upon a 
new conception, of calling out to all other poets to think 
nothing of their own inventions upon that point. The 
last new heroine absorbs the lustre of all other heroines. — 
Fifty millions of men are a poor army, compared with the 
atest poetical levy. Hold your tongue, Ovid, says Dante ; 
and you, Lucan, be quiet with your serpents: I have a 
serpent shall out-horrify a hundred of yours. 

ncouraged thus to assume the reputation due to my 
deserts, I must request Columbus’ name, in future, not to 
take so much upon itself. Newton had a pretty talent at 
discovery ; but he was right to be modest with it. Bacon, 
Galileo, Pythagoras, and those other illustrious men 
(I forget their names,) may I trouble them to stand 
aside 

What is the detection of a new hemisphere or so, or 
of the blink of another planet? I have discovered a new 


Did the reader ever meet with a supposed sort of wo- 
man, called a horse-godmother? Is he acquainted (as he 
very likely is) with other varieties of the species, yclept 
coarse-minded women, scolds, vixens, trollops, &c. ‘These 
are not women, Lord help him! they are not even females. 
Dull are the inquiries that ever took them for such. They 
are Nimmen. I will explain the word presently. 

Furthermore, did the reader ever see a supposed sort of 
man, called a milk-sop? Has he been puzzled to know 
what to make of sawneys, male-gossips, busy-bodies, bo- 
badils, wittols, &c. ? ‘These are neither men, nor males. 
They are the weaker division of the same tribe of animal, 
called in the singular number the Nooman—prenounced 
short, as woman. There is man, men ; woman women; 
and nooman and nimmen. ‘The word is properly noman, 
nomen, after the fashion of the appellation feminine ; but 
I write it as I do, to prevent mistake. The etymology 
will be obvious. It implies, that the creature has nothing 
in common with man or woman-kind, a distinction the 
more necessary, inasmuch as the habit of admitting its 
claim to the connexion has given rise to half the evils of 
society. What is extraordinary, the robuster species of 
the animal, out of an excess of impudence, and as if to 
confound and over-awe discovery, has chosen to dress 
itself like a female ; a perversity, which has been copied 
vice versa by the weaker. 

_ I must allow, that like all great discoveries, the present 
one has been preceded by some faint lights and intimations; 
a sort of uneasy dawn. Socrates had a glimpse of it.— 
Milton saw farther. Fielding and others had an insight. 
I like, as a certain Irish duke said, a train to precede me. 
But the conquest of this terra-incognitia has remained for 
me. I drag theinhabitants at my ear. Columbus did not 
produce more solid proof in his Americans, than I do in 
my Nimmen. 

The reader is here presented with a memorandum of 
some of the varieties. 

The largest animal of the pretended female species, is 
the horse-godmother. It is easily known by its irrepressi- 
ble tendency to behave like a male. Its voice is loud ; its 
gestures confident. It has been known to leap a five-barred 

te 


The scold has a passion for hearing its own cry ; and 
will run on, gabbling and complaining, from morning till 
night. It delights in worrying maid-servants and ‘good 
husbands ; and has a knack, in proportion as it is tolerated, 
to complain of ilitreatment. ‘The truth is, there is some 
foundation in the charge. ‘The only way to do it a real 
service, is not to endure it; for its passions wear itself out 
at last, as well as its victims, thouzh not so speedily. 

The vixen resembles the scold, but does not care for 
making such an external noise. It has fits of grievance ; 
during which it contrives to scold with its eyes, its hums 
and hu’s, and its very silence. The vixen has commonly 
a little cat-like expression, and is credibly reported to have 
been known to spit. 

It is a pity sometimes to see the trollop; for it is not 
always an ill-natured creature ; but so dirty, that nobody 
can touch it. It has xn odd passion for clapping on fine 
feathers and dirty stockings ; and will take a great tawdry 
rag, and drag it, with a mighty appearance of satisfaction, 
along a p' . 

There is a variety called the trollop mental; which, 
t externally cleaner than the ether, is more hideous- 
ly dirty in grain. Some of these creatures will talk, for 
amusement’s sake, like an old drab of a nurse in a hospital ! 
How such could have been taken for women, I can- 
not imagine. YetI have met with preposterous human 
creatures, who have thought them handsome. Others 
have affirmed, that they would with pleasure spend an 
hour or so with vixens of their acquaintance, and think 
them charming for that time, though for that time only.— 
God help them! ‘There is no accounting for tastes. For 
my part, unless a wouan isnot merely a supposed woman, 
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but a real one, I agree with the author of the Criticism on 
Beauty, and would prefer the plainest little soul that ever 
frightened a dancing-master, provided she were sensitive 
and good-humoured. 

So much for the robuster Nooman, or pretended female. 
The chief of the pretended males is the miik-sop. It is 
surely too well known to need description. So is the 
sawney, and the bobadil. But care should be taken of the 
male-gossip. Under pretence of being a man, it is a great 
murderer of reputations, aud carries fire from house to 
house. The busy-body may be known by poking its nose 
into every body’s desk, closet, and concerns. It is a pity 
somebody does not nail a few specimens against door-ways, 
in terrorem. 'The busy-body and male-gossip have much 
in common; but the former gives itself the greater airs. 
It often affects to patronize; and then merges into the 
animal called a pig. 

The wittol is famous for being led by the nose. You 
may see it going along, in that condition, accompanied 
by some flattering fool of a kinsman, and quite un- 
conscious of its appearance. It is indeed remarkable, that 
in proportion as it is led, it looks upon itself as a free agent ; 
and nothing puts it in a greater rage, than being told to 
the contrary. This often gives rise to very ludicrous, and 
sometimes to piteous exhibitions ; for the wittol, though 
not a man, is often a humane sort of creature. 

I know not a more unpleasant specimen of the Nooman 
(if indeed it be worthy of that name) than the species 
called number-one. It is the farthest removed from hu- 
manity, for it is the most selfish. When its name is men- 
tioned, it gives a horrid grin, meaning to express its com- 
placency and a sense of its cunning ; for it is lost to all 
sense of shame. It hides money, ‘like a magpig; stints 

ou at every turn, even to a little tea and sugar ; and will 
et its companions drown, rather than wet a foot. This 
species ought to be separated from all the rest, being in 
fact more below the whole tribe, than the others are below 
the best of the human race. It should also have a dress of 
its own to distinguish it to dull eyes; great disorders aris- 
ing from taking these and other creatures for men and 
women. Human beings have been known to be entrapped 
into a connexion with them, and to have led the most hor- 
rible lives. 
As to the dress of Nimmen in general, the impudence of 
some of them, and the folly of others in assuming the ap- 
parel of women and men, ought to be provided against, I 
think, in the following manner. The pretended female 
should retain, as a mark of disgrace, the female habit all 
over the upper part of the body, but should be forced to 
put on that of a male for the rest, wearing the breeches in 
particular. ‘The pretended male, upon the like principle, 
should retain the upper part of the habit masculine, and 
adopt for the remainder, the petticoat and the little 
shoe. 

I fancy the former strutting away with a bonnet full of 
ribbons, and small clothes like a drummer’s ; the petticoat 
mincing tenderly by its side, surmounted by the bust of a 
young gentleman! 

Were the heart of all Fleet-street oppress’d with care, 

The mist were dispell’d, should a Nooman appear! 

There would be many advantages in this arrangement. 
The fiercer species, or pretended female, could no longer 
be taken for a woman; and it could also slap its knee, ride 
a-stride, push its way through a crowd, or kick a saucy fel- 
low on occasion, as it ought todo. ‘The pretended male, 
on the other hand, would no longer be mistaken for a man. 
Its petticoat would justly protect it from insult. People 
would offer it seats at the theatre, and perform a hundred 
other humane offices, due to the weaker vessel. 

At all events, pray let us observe the moral distinction, 
The name will be of great use for this purpose. “I can 
hardly call her a woman,” says A. speaking of some sup- 
posed female. He is right. ‘The appellation is Nooman. 
“A pretty woman,” says B. “but somehow repulsive.” 
Now a pretty woman cannot be repulsive, Nooman— 
nooman—is the word. A pretty nooman—just as we say 
a pretty cat. Soa fine nooman a fine horse. A beautiful 
nosman—a beautiful tiger. Though how a creature that 
has some external ! blance to a woman, can be said to 
look beautiful, while destitute of the very essence of beau- 
ty, is what I cannot conccive. But this point has been 
noticed already. ‘ : 

I fell in company with a nooman last winter in Paris. 
She was looked upon as a very pretty woman, though 
with a doubtful expression. The company were talking 
of the frightful distresses of Ireland ; so ‘‘to divert a very 
distressing subject,” the supposed lady (who was an ab- 
~onge | took out a jewel-box, and shewed us a superflu- 
ous ¢ illection of toys that must have cost many a poor 
tenant a headache to furnish. Here wasa nooman for you! 
She went away; and we found another amongst us, in the 
shape of the most sensitive of the party, This “lady” did 
nothing but abuse the other in the most affecting terms. She 
went so far as to writhe under some of the most hysterical 
atiitudes, Observing that our sympathy cooled, in propor- 
tion as hers grew veh: ment, she suddenly dried up her 
tears ; and after “snapping her husband’s ead off,” as the 
phrase is, proceeded to bite us all in a series of 








spiteful remarks. The poor man had married a noo- 
mani _ 






PROFESSOR OF SIGNS. 

Kine James VI. on removing to London, was 
waited upon by the Spanish ambassador, a man of 
erudition, but who had a crofchel in his head that 
every country should have a Professor of signs, to 
teach him and the like of him to understand one 
another, The ambassador was lamenting one day, 
before the king, this great desideratum through- 
out all Europe, when the king, who was a gueertsh 
sort of a man, says to him—‘ Why I have a Pro- 
fessor of Signs in the northernmost college in my 
dominions, viz. at Aberdeen ; but it is a great way 
off, perhaps 600 miles.’ * Were it 10,000 leagues 
off I shall see him,’ says the ambassador, ‘and am 
determined to set out in two or three days.’ The 
king saw he had committed himself, and writes, 
or causes to be written, to the University of Aber. 
deen, stating the case, and desiring the professors 
to put him off some way, or make the best of him. 
The ambassador arrives, is received with great 
solemnity; but soon began to inquire which of 
them had the honour to be Professor of Signs? 
and being told that the Professor was absent in the 
Highlands, and would not return nobody could say 
when, says the ambassador, § I will wait his return, 
though it were twelve months.’ Seeing that this 
would not do, and that they had to entertain him 
at a great expence all the while, they contrived a 
stratagem. There was one Geordy, a butcher, 
blind of an eye, a droll fellow, with much wit and 
roguery about him. Ife is got, told the story, and 
instructed to be a Professor of Signs; but not to 
speak on pain of death ! Geordy undertakes it. The 
ambassador is now told that the Professor of Signs 
would be at home next day, at which he rejoiced 
greatly. Geordy is gowned, wigged, and placed 
ina chair of state in a room of the college, all the 
professors and the ambassador being in an adjoin- 
ing room, The ambassador is now shown into 
Geordy’s room, aad left to converse with him as 
well as he could, the whole professors waiting the 
issue with fear and trembling. ‘The ambassador 
holds up one of his fingers to Geordy ; Geordy 
holds up two of his. The ambassador holds up 
three—Geordy clenches his fist and looks stern.— 
The ambassador then takes an orange from his 
pocket, and holds it up ; Geordy takes a piece of 
barley cake from his pocket, and holds that up.— 
After which the ambassador bows to him, and re- 
tires to the other professors, whoanxiously enquir- 
ed his opinion of their brother. ‘ He is a perfect 
miracle,’ says the ambassador; ‘I would not give 
him for the wealth of the Indies!’ * Weil,’ say the 
professors, ‘ to descend to the pariiculars. * Why,’ 
said the ambassador, ‘I first held up one finger, 
denoting that there was one God; he held up two, 
signifying that these are the Father and Son—I 
held up three, meaning the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, he cl: nched his fist, to say that these three 
are one. I then took out an orange, signifying the 
goodness of God, who gives his creatures not only 
the necessaries, but the luxuries of life ; upon which 
the wonderful man presented a picce of bread, 
showing that it was the staffof life, and preferable 
to every luxury.” The professors were glad that 
matters had turned out so well ; so having got quit 
of the ambassador, they next got Geordy, to hear 
his version of the signs. ‘ Well, Geordy, how 
have you come on, and what do you think of yon 
man?” ¢ The rascal!’ says Geordy, ‘ what did he 
do first, think ye? He held up one finger, as much 
as to say, you have only one eye! Then I held up 
two meaning that my one eye was perhaps as good 
as both his. Then the fellow held up three of his 
fingers, to say there was but three eyes between 
us; and then I was so mad at the scoundrel, that 
{ steeked my neive, and was to come a whack on 
the side of his head, and weuld ha’ done it too, 
but for your sakes. Then the rascal did not stop 
with his provocations here, but forsooth takes out 
an orange, as much as to say, your poor beggarly 
cold country cannot produce that! 1 showed him 
a whang of a bear bannock, meaning that I did 
na’ care a farthing for him nor his trash neither, as 
lang’s I ha’ this! But by a’ that’s guid (concluded 
Geordy,) Vm angry yet that I didna’ thrash the 





hide o’ the scoundrel !’ 
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ORIGINAL ESSAY. 
FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
ON FRENCH OATHS. 

By Maria Edgeworth—written in 1815. 

Amonc the many baneful effects of the French Revolu- 
tion, the disregard of oaths which it has produced, in 
France, is the most deplorable. On every new revolution 
there was a new oath. This seems to have been the grand 
resource of their politicians, the favourite amusement of 
their populace ; till at last the words I swear—we swear, 
repeated so frequently by the French on every change of 
government, or caprice of political fashion, have lost all 
power, all use, all meaning. 

In the Champ de Mars, at the commencement of the re- 
olution, at what they called the Grand Federation, they 
took an oath to be faithful to their constitution and their 
king. How this oath was kept we too well remember. 
Then a new oath was taken to the Directory—another to 
the Censulate—another to the Emperor, to the great Em- 
peror of the French, and to the little King of Rome—and 
when Bonaparte was defeated and dethroned, and Louis 
the Eighteenth, Louis le desiré, returned, fresh oaths were 
eagerly sworn to their légitimate sovereign, and he was 
hailed as the best of kings—and to all the Bourbons fide- 
lity was vowed voluntarily and vehemently. But no sooner 
did Bonaparte return from Elba, than all these oaths, 
though made with the most theatric enthusiasm, the most 
tremendous adjurations, were all violated and forgotten. 
These very persons who had sworn to devote themselves, 
to die in defence of their lawful sovereign, to stand by him 
to the last, to spill the last drop of their blood in proof of 
their loyalty, deserted him at his utmost need—Princes, 
dukes, marshals, senators, soldiers, all hurried to give a 
new oath of fidelity te Napoleon; and now the Emperor 
himself has been called upon to take an oath of adherence 
to the constitution ; and Bonaparte swears to Carnot, and 
Carnot to Bonaparte, and the whole nation resolve to act 
the old disgusting farce over again. ‘Because of swearing 
the land mourneth,” said theprophet, but the Parisians 
more lively, and above all better bred than the old pro- 
phet, find that because of swearing the land rejoiceth. 
Formerly they all swore on the Champ de Mars, and now 
they have all sworn on the Champ de Mai; and according 
to their own fulsome phraseology, they that day presented 
@scene truly touching—they formed a grand and imposing 
gpectacle for the stranger, and for all Europe.—Yes, on 
the Champ de Mai, at a fete at the Champs Elysees, in 
the midst of princes and monarchs, and belles and beaux, 
and eagles and flowers, and amphitheatres and booths, and 
fountains flowing with wine, and orchestras for music, and 
stages for singers, and stages for dancers, and stages for 
“amusing philosophy,” and feats of horsemanship, and 
rockets and balloons, and combustibles of confectionary, 
and pates and poulets, and sausages, and geese and turkeys, 
and soaped ropes and merry-andrews, the united people in- 
terrupted their Emperor’s speech with cries of ‘‘ we swear,” 
@ thousand times repeated—cries universally prolonged of 
we swear, resounded throughout the assembly, and the 
great nation have sworn by all that is absurd, and by all 
that is eacred, ‘‘ by that honour which is dearer to French- 
men than their lives,” ‘by that liberty” which they never 
knew how to use, “by that English constitution” which 
none of them ever understood, “by that God” in whom 
few of them believe. All this would be ridiculous, if it 
were not abominable. It is truly deplorable to see a na- 
tion, even of our enemies, so degraded, There is no word, 
but a word of their own invention, that can describe their 
condition: demoralized, thank heaven, is a word scarcely 
understood in England—it describes a situation hardly to 
be comprehended by Englishmen. 

To the people of France an oath has lost its sanctity, 
and with its sanctity its’ power and its utility ; itis no longer 
awful as an appeal to heaven; it is no longer binding as a 
contract between men; it is no longer useful as the bond 
of society—that great bond is broken and gene. 

The good and the wise in France—that there are both 
we believe ; we do not, with the vulgar prejudice, involve 
the whole in the folly and guilt of a part of the nation—the 
geod and the wise in France feel as strongly as we can do, 
the disgrace and the perils of the situation to which their 
country is reduced—perils greater than the perils of war— 
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disgrace to which no foreign enemy, no defeat in arts or 
arms, could have reduced any eountry—from which no 
victory, no triumph, can in our days redeem their people 
as to the past, or secure them as to the future. The want 
of national morality and national religion, the want of the 
grand social security of an oath, cannot be repaired by ar- 
mies, by battles, nor by edicts—nor by the wish or will of 
any men, or set of men, upon earth. The belief in the 
truth of asseveration, no human power can impose on the 
mind. The violation of the sanctity of an oath cannot be 
forgotten at pleasure ; nor can the lost solemnity of an ap- 
peal to heaven be suddenly restored by any ceremonies, or 
by any form of words. When once the people have been 
taught, as the French people have been, by notorious pre- 
cedent and frequent example, to think lightly of perjury, 
what can afterwards touch their conscience? what shall 
restrain their conduct? what can insure respect to any 
laws, or fidelity to any government ? 

This generation must pass away—a new generation, bet- 
ter educated with principles of virtue and religion, must be 
formed, before there can be hope of security for public 
faith, or social order and happiness in France. And years 
must pass away, and examples of stability, of principles, of 
regard to their political engagements, must be given by 
them to the neighbouring nations, before France can, with 
them, re-establish her national character. 

At this moment we ask—and we ask the question not 
in the spirit of reproach or reviling—is there any country 
in the civilized world who would willingly change nation- 
al character with France ? Would England ? would Ire- 
land? would any Englishman—would any Irishman, ac- 
cept all the treasures which France has been permitted to 
accumulate in her days of conquest? The far famed Ven- 
etian horses, the Apollo, the Venus, all the statues, all the 
pictures, all her rapine could wrest from the despoiled 
countries of Europe. Would he accept of them all upon 
condition that England should take with them the disgrace 
which France has brought upon her national character, or 
stand the hazard of that peril, political and social, moral 
and religious, which France has incurred? Every Briton 
would, we believe, scorn the offer, and ask or feel—‘* What 
are allthese ? Baubles compared with our reputation for 
good faith ; our integrity, our moral and religious charac- 
ter, the real strength and security of a nation.” 

Long may such be the warm feeling, and better far, 
the steady principles of our countrymen ; and that it may 
be, let us strengthen our respect, our reverence fer oaths 
by all the combined powers of education, law, opinion, 
and above all, religious observance. ‘To contribute some- 
what to this great effect, is in the power of every indivi- 
dual in this country—whatever his fortune, or his poverty, 
his rank, or his humble situation may be. For the poor- 
est man in the land may shew his respect for an oath, and 
support that respect by his examples as well as the rich- 
est—he has temptations which the rich have not—he has 
opportunities which the rich have seldom—his evidence 
Jor, or against his neighbour, is in this country, and 
these times frequently called for—the dearest interests of 
human creatures often rest upon a poor man’s oath—the 
property—the liberty—the life of his poor or of his richest 
neighbour. 

May his parents, by education and example—his priest 
—his ministers of religion, inspire him early, and 
strongly, with that salutary dread of bearing false 
witness, that religious awe of an oath, which in the hour 
of temptation may save him from the guilt of perjury, and 
from the horrors of conscience from which there is no ab- 
solution. Horrors which, if they violate their faith, the 
rich are doomed to suffer as inevitably as the poor; the 
crime of perjury and its punishment is not a crime and a 
punishment confiaed to the poor. The oaths of the high 
and of the low, are of equal weight, equal account above. 
The violation, the evasion of an oath is, if possible, more 
criminal, more disgraceful the better the education, the 
higher the means of information, the greater the safer, 
the opportunities of fraud enjoyed by the individuals. Let 
this consciousness press in public and private strongly 
upon those, in whatever rank of life, who are called upon 
to take what are called oaths of office—Cystom-house 
oaths—oaths even of form. Let all consider that mental 


themselves in this sacrifice of principle to interest—their 
conscience will upbraid them—the small still voice .will 
be heard, In vain they screen themselves from the tem- 
poral obloquy by a quibble on the construction of words, 
by pleading custom, or looking to numbers who share and 
countenance the guilt. There must be no paltering with 
an oath. The example of this strictness of integrity in 
taking and abiding by oaths of office, would in every 
country, in this country of Ireland, be of more efficacy, 
more real advantage to the good order and prosperity of 
the kingdom, than any who are accustomed, merely to 
fiscal calculations, than all who are not habituated to large, 
moral, and political views can possibly believe or compre~ 
hend. . But it is not only to those who take oaths—rich o 
poor, high or low, whom we should most anxiously ad- 
jure upon this important subject—when we spoke of guard- 
ing our reverence for oaths by law and institution, we 
look to those who form the institution and who frame the 
laws of our country—let them consider well the importance 
of their task—the responsibility of their situation. Instead 
of multiplying restriction upon restriction, penalty upon 
penalty, oath upon oath, let them so legislate as to avoid, 
as far as possible, holding out to the poor the temptation, 
the opportunity for evasion and fraud. Let them consider 
that multiplying oaths, is multiplying certainly the possi- 
bility, and too frequently the probability of perjury—let 
them consider that the respect for an oath is necessarily di- 
minished by their frequency, that their power is inversely 
as their number, that their solemnity is lost if they are 
brought down from the high to the the low concerns ef 
life, and that it is well worthy of the legislature, and the 
moralist, perhaps also of the financier and the politician, to 
sacrifice even excise duties and reverence to religion. 





THE LIVING AND THE DEAD. 
Ma1pen !—whose mirthful glances speak 
Youth’s fulness of delight, 
The opening rose a whose cheek, 
Is delicately bright. 
As the spring flowers thy hand hath wove 
Thy sunny locks among, 
All radiant in the light of love,— 
Forsake the festal throng, 
Draw near and bow the graceful head, 
To gaze upon the youthful dead, 


See! on her pale and placid brow, 
Parts the dark wavy hair ; 

Upon her breast her hands of snow 
Are clasped, as in if prayer ; 

And yet there lingers on her face, 
Like moonlight on the wave, 

Shedding o’er all a tender grace, 
‘The angel smile she gave, 

When from this pale but lovely clay, 

The sainted spirit passed away. 


Maiden! what recks that spirit now 
How fair its earthly shrine ; 
That its fair dwelling place below 
Was beautiful as thine ? 
Those faded charms but yesterday 
Like thine resplendent shone ; 
A few short hours, and wan decay 
May feel upon thine own, 
Yet shudder not ; think’st thon that she 
Would now exchange her lot with thee? 


No! she must chill and tasteless deem 
The cup of earthly joy ; 

For she has tasted of the stream 
Of bliss without alloy. 

Youth its gay visions may unfold 
Before thy dazzled eye :— 

Its brightest dreams are dark and cold, 
To that reality, . 

Which mortal fancy cannot paint, 

The bliss of the ascended saint ! 


Devote not at the world’s vain shrine, 
Maiden! thy youthful heart; 

But give thy love to things divine, 
Immortal as thou art! 

Then, if thy hope, thy treasure be 
Beyond the changing skies, 

The opening grave shall seem to thee 
The gate of Paradise, 

And death will be the angel sent 

To cali thee home from banishment.— Percival, 

THE Vow. 


I lov’d thee when both beautiful and kind, 
And plighted an eternal vow ; 





reservation in taking an oath is fraud to man, and false- 
hood te God. That it is im vain that they try to excuse 


But ah! so alter’d are thy face and mind, 
*T were perjury to leve thee now. 


cy, 
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TERMS--$2 50 PER ANNUM=--IN ADVANCE. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

‘* Sonnet to a young and lovely Female,” ‘‘ The Blight- 
ed Wreath,” and a ‘“* Melody” by Sydney, and Stanzas by 
« J.B. P.’ shall appear in our next. 

‘¢ M’s” description of the Falls of Niagara, an article 
written with great vigour, is too long for insertion. It 
would occupy at least a page. The author may obtain the 
manuscript at the Publication Office, where we shall be 
happy to have an interview with him. 

The “Lines written in the Vale of Wyoming,” want 
polish. The sentiments and diction are well enough, but 
the versification is very deficient. We recommend another 
trial to the author. The same objection applies to the 
*¢ Verses to a Young Lady.” 

We have no desire to receive a second visit from ‘ Al- 
fred,” one of that gentleman’s productions is amply sufli- 
cient—we hope he will not again trouble us. 





UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

Tue annual commencement of this institution for con- 
ferring degrees in the arts, was held on Thursday last, at 
the Musical Fund Hall, which, as is usual on such occa- 
sions, was filled with a brilliant assemblage of beauty and 
fashion. Fifteen young gentlemen were graduated Bache- 
lors of Arts, ten of whom participated in the exercises of 
the day, and acquitted themselves with great credit. The 
honorary degree of L. L. D. was conferred on the venera- 
ble Judge Peters of this city. 





MISS EDGEWORTH. 

Iw our last we announced our intention to publish in the 
present number an original essay from the pen of Maria 
Edgeworth. It will be found at page 37. Of its genuine- 
ness we then stated there could be no possible doubt, and 
we now renew our pledge upon this subject, assuring our 
readers that the gentleman through whom it came to us, 
received it direct from the Author. 

This production, like most others by the same hand, is 
distinguished by sound sense and a flowing style ; but ex- 
hibits, a degree of national prejudice against the French 
by no means called for by the circumstances, That this 
people were censurable for many acts of their revolution, 
we do not dispute ; but we think Miss Edgeworth has 
made her censure rather too general ; laying aside, how- 
ever, the severe remarks upon France and Frenchmen, 
there is abundant matter of instruction in the essay, and we 
recommend the concluding paragraphs to particular atten- 
toa. 


«“ SPIRIT OF CONTEMPORARY POETRY.”’ 


The first number of a new publication bearing this title 
has been sent to us from Boston. The object the publish- 
ex has in view, is to present the American public with 
select extracts from the writings of those British Poets, 
of the better class, whose works are not generally repub- 
lighed in this country, Among these are enumerated 
Proctor, alias Barry Cornwall, Coleridge, Shelley, Keats, 
Croley, Bowles, &c. all of whom possess poetical abilities 
of a very superior character. It has often been a matter 
of surprise to us, that while the poems of Byron, Scott 
and Moore, are sought after with the extremest avidity, 
those of Coleridge and Shelly should be comparatively but 
little known among us. The former of these two, has 
written many things that would safely bear the test of 
comparison with the choicest ions of his more 
popular rivals ; and the latter, in descriptive poetry, where 
not obseured by metaphysical subtleties, is unsurpassed 
by any in tenderness and harmony. Keats, too, who is 





_ | miliar with the excellences of these poets ; and if we may 


which the British Quarterly bestowed the most unqualifi- 
ed denunciation, is scattered profusely with happy imagin- 
ings and eloquent description; and his minor poems 
breathe a spirit so true to nature, that they cannot fail to 
afford pleasure to every reader who has a heart to enjoy 
the outpourings of genuine feeling. We are glad that an 
attempt has been made to render our countrymen more fa- 


be permitted to judge from the specimen before us, the 
task has been committed to a competent individual. This 
number, which consists of selections from Coleridge’s Sy- 
billine Leaves, is highly creditable to the taste of the se- 
lector, and must yield gratification to every reader. The 
splendid Hymn in the vale of Chamouny is worth the cost 
of the book. 

This work is printed in a handsome octavo form, con- 
taining from thirty to forty-eight pages, and presents one 
of the most elegant specimens of letter-press we have any 
where seen. It is published by Messrs. True and Greene, 
of Boston; price of subscription fifty cents per number. 
Should sufficient encouragement be received, a second num- 
ber will be issued about the first of September. 
Subscriptions received at this Office, where the first 
number may be seen. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
Richmond, or Scenes in the Life of a Bow-street Offi- 
cer, 2 vols. 12mo. 

Recollections of Egypt. 

Livingston on Prison Discipline. 

The latest publications are to be had of Jupan Dosson, 
108 Chesnut-street. 








PREMIUMS. 

To obtain for ‘‘ The Souvenir” a portion of choice ori- 
ginal matter, and at the same time bestow our mite of 
encouragement on native talent, we offer the following 
Premiums, to be awarded by a committee composed of 
gentlemen possessing competent literary qualifications. 
1. To the writer of the best ORIGINAL TALE, $30. 
2. To the writer of the best ORIGINAL POEM, of 
not more than 100 or less than 60 lines, $30 
3. To the writer of the best ORIGINAL ESSAY, $20. 
4. To the writer of the best ORIGINAL BIOGRA- 
PHICAL SKETCH, $20. 
The prizes to be distributed January 1, 1828. 
All communications intended for the premiums must be 
addressed, post paid, to the publisher, accompanied by a 
sealed note containing the name of the writer, which will 
in no case be opened unless when the prize has been 
awarded. 

Editors throughout the United States, friendly to the 
promotion of American Literature, will please to give the 
above one or more insertions. 





SYNOPSIS OF NEWS. 
The Hon. John Sergeant, our Minister to the Panama 
Congress, accompanied by his private Secretary, Mr. 
Reed, arrived in this city on Friday last. 

The divorce bill of Miss Turner, against Wakefield, has 
passed the House of Commons. It now only waits the 
royal assent to pass into a law. 

The John Bull of the 10th ult. intimates that Mrs. Coutts, 


the following day to the Duke of St. Albans. 
Steam-Boat Ezxplosion.—A jury in England has re- 


steam-boat, for the bursting of the boiler, by which a per- 
son got scalded to death. 
States, are in circulation in different parts of the country. 


Sth ult. 


offenders to justice. 





almost entirely unknownon ‘this side of the Atlantic, is 





seat 


Counterfeit notes of the several denominations of 50, 20 
and 10 dollars, purporting to be of the Bank of the United | Springs. 


npeupemmmentdin 


— 


the Department of State, as Minister Resident from Spair, 
and was received by the President in that character. 

A mineral spring has been discovered in Jacob street, 

New-York. In medical qualities it is superior to the wa- 

ters of Ballstown. It was reached by boring; previous, 

however, to it, a stratum (if that is proper) of perfectly 
salt water was passed, 

Intemperance.—Hugh King, who was executed at St. 

Louis, Missouri, on the 31st ult. for the crime of murder, 
made a confession of his guilt, which he traced through a 
life of excesses which successively rose in magnitude, to 
the demoralizing practice of intemperance as the firet 
cause. 

The West India Squadron.—It is stated in the Norfolk 
Beacon that orders have been issued from the Navy De-~ 
partment, to the commander of the West India Squadron, 
to rendezvous, without delay, with the whole foree at Key 
West. We surmise that this movement has some connec- 
tion with the remonstrances said to have been recently made 
to our Government, by the Spanish Minister at Washing- 
ton, against Com. Porter’s being permitted to make use of 
that as a neutral port. 

A letter from Havre, dated June 6th, says, that Com. 
Porter’s yessels had captured, off Cape St. Antonio, seve- 
ral Spanish vessels, one valued at $160,000. 

African Literature.—A discourse has been sent to us, 
which purports to have been pronounced before the Boyer 
Lodge, by Mr. Hughes. It is written with a purity and 
nervousness of language that would do credit to any wri- 
ter. The sentiments are far less common place than we 
usually meet with in such discourses.—The individual who 
wrote it cannot be other than an enlightened man, and 
those to whom it was addressed, if they were capable of 
understanding it, must be not a little advanced in moral 
acquirement. We regard it as a curiosity.— Noah Enq. 

Importunt to Silk Growers.—An American lady, dis 
tinguished for her ingenuity in the treatment of the Silk 
Worm; and for her unremitting attention tothe culture of 
Silk has fortunately discovered a new method of manage- 
ment for an extensive business of this sort, wheteby “the 
air is kept perfectly pure in large establishments, the Worm 
is sustained in great vigour and health, a beautiful erop of 
Silk is produced, the labor to an incredible degree is saved, 
the life of the Worm is preserved, and the health of their 
attendants completely protected against that dreadful pesti- 
lence which has been the bane of European establishments, 
conducted on the old plan, and whieh has heretofore baf- 
fled the ingenuity of the world to devise a method that 
would operate as a preventive of this evil. 





THE DRAMA. 
THEATRE. 

The theatre closed on Friday evening last, after eleven 
nights performance. Owing to the attraction of the French 
dancers, from the Bowery Theatre, New-York, the season, 
if not absolutely profitable to the Manager, has not been a‘~ 
tended with actual loss, The cause of the dramatic enter- 
tainments being so deficient in interest and novelty, is to be 
ascribed more to the unfitness of the company for playing 
ina proper manner desirable pieces, than to any want of en- 
terprize on the part of Mr. Warren. . The theatre will, we 
understand, be opened early in November next, under the 


widow of the late celebrated banker, was to be married on | stage management of Mr. Wemyss, who is now in England 


raising recruits for the ensuing campaign. What with the 
performers this gentleman will obtain, and the corps de 


turned a verdict of manslaughter against the Engineer of a| palict and the musicians already engaged, it is expected 


that in point of attraction and talent our theatre next sea- 
son will surpass any other in the Union. — 
Mr. and Mrs. Knight are giving concerts at the Saratoga 


The introduction of a company of French players into 


A well dressed young man, named Dawson, was detect-| New York, has changed the popular current from murdep- 
ed in stealing $700 from a Mr. Baker, on board a steam-| ing Italian to barbarizing the French language. We have 
boat on her passage from Cincinnati to Wheeling, on the} several amusing accounts of Anglo-Francaise, in the pa- 


pers. ‘One of the company in a box,’ says Noah, ‘a night 


) Mr. Poe, of Baltimore, was a few nights since assaulted | or two since, said, rather boastingly, when speaking of his 
in the street, by two raffians, The timely interference of} friend’s bad French, tout il francais lequel il connu mi 
4 sailor, probably saved his life, and served to bring the} sommes lui maitre. 


Several persons of eminent talent, it is said, will leave 
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author of much beautiful poetry. His Mndymion, | j Thareday-last, 10 the President, by Mr. Daniel Brent, off the ensuing winter. 
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EGOTISMS, 
BY WILLIAM SHENSTONE. 


1, I HATE maritime expressions, similies and allusions ; 
my dislike, I suppose, proceeds from the unnaturalness of 
shipping, and the great share which art ever claims in 
that practice. 2. I am thankful that my name is obnox- 
ous to nopun. 3. May I always have a heart superior, 
with wconomy suitable, to my fortune. 4. Inanimates, 
toys, utensils, seem to merit a kind of affection from us, 
when they have been our companions through various vi- 
ecissitudes. I have-often viewed my watch, standish, 
enuff-box, with this kind of tender regard ; allotting them 
a degree of friendship, which there are some men who do 
not deserve : 


**Midst many faithless only faithful found.” 


5. I loved Mr. Somervile, because he knew so perfectly 
what belonged to the flocci-nauci-nihili-pilification of mo- 
ney. 6. It is with me, in regard to the earth itself, as it 
is in regard to those who walk upon its surface. I love to 
pass by crowds, and to catch distant views of the country 
as Iwalk along; but Iinsensibly choose to sit where I can- 
not see two yards before me. 7. I begin too soon in life 
to slight the world, more than is consistent with making a 
figure in it. The ‘non est tanti” of Ovid grows upon me 
eo fast that in a few yearsI shall have no passion. 8. I 
am obliged to the person who speaks me fair to my face. 
1 am only more obliged to the man who speaks well of me 
in my absence also. Should I be asked whether I chose 
to have a person speak well of me when absent or present, 
I should answer the latter ; for were all men to do so, the 
former would be insignificant, 9. I feel an avarice of so- 
cal pleasure, which produces only mortification. I never 
see atown or city in a map, but I figure to myself many 
agrecable persons in it, with whom I could wish to be 
acquainted. 10. It is a miserable thing to be sensible of 
the value of one’s.time, and yet restrained by cir tan 
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me pain to observe without a companion to partake. For, 
alas! laughter is by no means a solitary entertainment. 
24, Hada fortuneof eight or ten thousand pounds a 
year, I would, methinks, make myself a neighbourhood. 
I would first build a village with a church, and people it 
with inhabitants of some branch of trade that was suita- 
ble-to the country round. I would then, at proper distan- 
ces, erect a number of genteel boxes of about a thousand 
pounds a piece, and amuse myself with giving them all the 
advantages they can receive from taste. These would 1 
people with a select number of well-chosen friends, as- 
signing to each annually the sum of two hundred pounds 
for life. The salary should be irrevocable, in order to 
give them independency. The house of a more precarious 
tenure, that, in cases of ingratitude, I might introduce 
another inhabitant.—How plausible soever this may ap- 
pear in speculation, perhaps a very natural and lively no- 
vel might be founded on the inconvenient consequences of 
it when put in execution, 25. Ithink that I have obser- 
ved universally that the quarrels of friends, in the latter 
part of life, are never truly reconciled. ‘‘ Male sarta gra- 
cia nequicquam coit, et rescinditur.” A wound in the 
friendship of young persons, as in the bark of young 
trees, may be so grown over as to leave no scar. The 
case is very different in regard to old persons and old tim- 
ber. The reason of this may be accountable from the 
decline of the social passions, and the prevalence of spleen, 
suspicion and rancour towards the latter part of life. 26. 
There is nothing, to me, more irksome than to hear weak 
and servile people repeat with admiration every silly 
speech that falls from a mere person of rank and fortune. 
It is *‘crambe bis cocta.”—The nonsense grows more 
nauseous through the medium of their admiration, and 
shews the venality of vulgar tempers, which can consider 
fortune as the goddess of wit. 27. What pleasure it is to 
pay one’s debts! I remember to have heard Sir T. Lyt- 
tleton make the same observation. It seems to flow from 





ces from siking proper use of it. One feels one’s self 
egpewhat in the situation of Admiral Hosier. 11. It isa 
miserable thing to love where one hates: and yet it is not 
inconsistent. 12. The modern world considers it asa 
part of politeness, to drop the mention of kindred in all 
addresses to relations. There is no doubt, that it puts our 
approbation and esteem on a less partial footing. J think, 
where I value a friend, I would not suffer my relation to 
be obliterated even to the twentieth generation: it serves 
to connect us closer. Wherever I disesteemed, I would 
abdicate my first cousin 13, Circumlocutory, philosophi- 
cal obscenity appears to me the most nauseous of all stuff: 
shall I say it takes away the spirit from it, and leaves you 
nothing but a caput mortuum ? Could any be allowed to 
talk obscenely with a grace, it were downright country 
fellows, who use an unaffected language: but even among 
these, as they grow old, it-partakes again of affectation. 14. 
It is some loss of liberty to resolve on sehemes beforehand. 
15. Therevare asort of people to whom one would llot good 
wishes and perform good offices: but they are sometimes 
those, with whom one would by no means share one’s time. 
16. I would. have all men elevatéd to as great a height 
as they can discover a lustre to the naked eye. 17. Iam 
surely mofe inclined (of the two) to pretend a false dis- 
Gain, than an unreal esteem. 18. Yet why repine? I 
bave secn mansions on the ¢erge of Wales that convert 
my farm-house into a Hamfton-court, and where they 
epeak of a glazed window af a great piece of magnificence. 
All things figure by comparison. 19. I do not so much 
want to avoid being cheated, as to afford the expense of 
being so: the generality of mankind being seldom in good 
hamour but whilst'they are imposing on you in some shape 
or other. 20, I cannot avoid comparing the ease and 
freedom which I enjoy, to the ease of an old shoe; 
where acertain degree of shabbiness is joined with the 
convenience. 21. Not Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, Coptic, 
nor even the Chinese language, seere half so difficult to 
Mme as the language of refusal. 22. I actnally dreamed 
that some body told me I must not print my pieces sépa- 
rate. That certain stars would, if single, be hardly con- 
spicuous, which, united in a narrow compass, form a very 
splendid constellation. 23, The ways of ballad-singers, and 
the cries'of half-peiny pamphiets, appeared 80 extremely 
“bamourous, from my lodgings in Fleet+street, that: it gave 


a combination of circumstances, each of which is produc- 
tive of pleasure. In the first place, it removes that uneasi- 
ness, which a true spirit feels from dependence and obliga- 
tion. It affords pleasure to the creditor, and therefore 
gratifies our social affection: it promotes that future con- 
fidence, which is so very interesting to an honest mind : it 
opens a prospect of being readily supplied with what we 
want on future occasions: it leaves a consciousness of our 
own virtue : and it is a measure we know to be right, both 
in point of justice and of sound economy. Finally it is a 
main support of simple reputation. 28. It isa maxim 
with me (and I would recommend it to others also, on the 
score of prudence) whenever I lose a person’s friendship, 
who generally commences enemy, to engage a fresh friend 
in his place. And this may be best effected by bringing 
over some of one’s enemies; by which means one isa 
gainer, having the same number of friends, at least, if not 
an enemy the less. Such a method of proceeding should, 
{ think, be as regulary observed, as the distribution of va- 
cant ribbons, on the death of knights of the garter. 29. 
It has been a maxim with me to admit of an easy recon- 
ciliation with a person whose offence proceeded from no 
depravity of heart: but where I was convinced it did so, 
to forego, for my own sake, all opportunities of revenge: 
to forget the persons of my enemies as much as I was able, 
and to call to remembrance, in their place, the more pleas- 
ing idea of my friends. I am convinced that I have deriv- 
ed no small share of happiness from this principle. 30. I 
have been formerly so silly as to hope that every servant 
I had might be made a friend: I am now convinced that 
the nature of servitude generally bears a contrary tenden- 
cy. People’s characters are to be chiefly collected from 
their education and place in life: birth itself does but little, 


other men; but yet it is probable, that from the licence 
and flattery that attends their education, they will be more 
haughty, more Inxurious, and more subjected to their pas- 
sions, than any men beside. I question not but there are 
many attorneys born with open and honest hearts: but I 
know not one, that bas had the least practice, who is not 
selfish, trickish, and disi uous. So it is the nature o 
servitude to discard all generous motives of obedience ; 
and to point out no other than those scoundrel ones of in- 





terest and fear. There are, however, some exceptions to 
this rule, aes aes itn oe naeyren 


\ 
\ 





Kings in general are born with the same propensities as4* 


= 





’ _ COWLEY. & 

Cow er losing his father at'an early age, was léft to 
the care of his mother.” In the window of their apartment 
lay Spencer’s Fairy Queen ; in which he very early'took 
delight to read, till, by feeling the charms of verse;"hé be- 
came, as he relates, irrecoverably a poet. ‘4 Stich,” says 
Dr. Johnson, “are accidents which sométimes remember- 
ed, and perhaps sometimes forgotten, produce that parti- 
cular designation of mind, and propensity for some certain 
science or employment, which is commonly called Ge- 
nius.”” Cowley might be said “‘to lisp in numbers,” and 
gave such early proofs, not only of powers of language, 
but of comprehension of things, as to more tardy minds 
seems scarcely credible. When only in his thirteenth 
year, avolume of his poems was printed, containing, with 
other poetical compositions, ‘‘The Tragical History of 
Pyramus and Thisbe,” written when he was ten years 
old ; and ‘* Constantia and Philetus,” written two years 
after. And while still at school he produced a comedy, of 
a pastoral kind, called ‘* Love’s Riddle,” though it was not 
published till he had been some time at Cambridge. 





THE SUBLIME AND BEAUTIFUL. 

THE Drachenfels is the highest and most abrupt preci- 
pice on the Rhine’s brink, crowned too with its castle ; yet 
the beauty of the scene predominates over the sublime. In- 
deed it may be considered as one of those singular spots, 
of which these two contrary qualities dispute possession ; 
and a sombre cloud, or a gleam of sunshine, would alter- 
nately give the superiority to one and to the other. 





MARRIED. 


On the 26th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Livingston, Mr. Wo. 
Sipvey, to Miss Hester Puinxirs, both of this city. 

On the 234 ult. by Alderman William Duane, Mr. Jenu 
Roxinson, of this city, to Miss Mary SeLome Keysgr, 
late of the city of Bossell, Switzerland. 

On the 17th ult. at Easton, Penn. bythe Rev. Mr. Gray, 
Mr. JAMES STILES, to Miss ELEANoR KEEN Cresson, 
daughter of Richard C. Cresson, all of Philadelphia. 

On the 2d ult. by the Rev. John L. Dagg, Mr. Joun 
FRIES, to Miss Jutia Le Huray, all of this efty. 

On the 23d ult. by the Rev. John L. Dagg, Mr. Jo- 
sEPH R. Easrsurn, to Miss EstHER Loan, all of this 


city. 

on the 19th ult. by the Rev. Dr. Roberts, Mr. Tuomas 
Furniss, of Philadelphia, to Miss ELizanern, sécond 
daughter of Mr. Andrew Bayer, deceased, of Baltimore 
county, Md. ; 

On the 18th ult. by the Rev. Dr. J. J. Janeway, Mr. Jo- 
SErH Poavue, merchant, of Wilmington, Del., to Miss 
Jane Cooper, daughter of Mr. Hugh Cooper, merchaut, 
of Philadelphia. 

On the 24th ult. by the Rev. Mr. J. Chambers, Mr. Wu. 
R. JonEs, to Miss Marta Lawrence, both of this city. 

On the 22d ult. by the Rev. Mr. Pomp, Mr. Joun Ret- 
CHELDOERFER, from Albany township, Berks county, to 
Miss Susanna SPonHEIMER, from Bushkiln township, 
Northampton county. 





DIED. 


On the 24th ult, after a lingering illness, aged 42 years, 
Mr. Bensamin R, CHrever, late of the firm of Cheever 
and Fales. 

On the 23d ult. Mrs. Exizanetu APPie, wife of Mr. 
Philip Apple. 

On the 26th ult. Mrs. Saran Sroxgs, wife of Aquila 
Stokes. 

On the 26th ult. aged four months, AManDa, daugliter 
of Jeremiah James. 

On the 26th ult. Mrs. Acsacn Hurry, wile of Joseph 
Hufty, in the 37th year of his age. 

On the 29th ult. at the residence of her brother-in-law; 
Herman Cope, Ayn Pager, of York Town, Penn.’ 

On the 28th ult. after a short illness, Mr.. ALEXANBER 
Porves, mercliant, of this city, in the Glst year of his 


re. 
"On the 25th ult. at his residence in Salisbury township, 
Lancaster county, Danie, BucxLey, Esq, in the 672 
year of his age. ‘saat 
At Baltimore, «athe 28th ult. the Hon. Wm. A. Warb, 
one of the Associate. Judges of the Sixth Judicial District 
of that State. “2 ; 
On the 22¢ alt, after a short illness, Mrs. Rezeeca 
dna ig cousort Of the Rey. Simon Wilmer, of Swedes- 
ro, N. J. ‘ ; . 
On the 22d ult. at. New-York, after. short. and painful 
illness, WiLL1AM Cuamsers, M, D. so celebrated ior his 
eure of intemperance. 





At Bellona Arsenal, Va. on’ the 24th ult. LosnsFord 
Taxion, sop of Major M. P. Lomax, of the-U. S, Army, 









THE SOUVENIR. 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
SONNET. 


To the Memory of a beloved Brother. 

Broruer! whate’er exalted virtue gives 

Departed worth from lapse of thought to save, 
Embalm’d, and fadeless in fond memory lives, 

While love fraternal weeps above thy grave. 
Pure was thy soul, and chaste thy feeling heart, 

With wisdom’s stores enrich’d thy spacious mind ; 
Master of each plish A. + teful art,— 

Of manners gentle—candid—courteous—kind. 
Thy filial piety—fraternal care— 

All thought of self absorb’d in thy warm heart ; 
A Father’s death, sent heavenward, to repair— 

To guide—instruct—a parent’s love impart : 
These boons were mine,—thy errless wish my will ; 
Oh! might thy sainted spirit guide me still ! 





SIDNEY. 
FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
CANZONET. 
Love is a blissful dream! 
Of land all joys and flowers, 


Where pleasure’s lucid beam 
’ Is ever on its bowers ; 
Where Seraph, Sylph and Fay, 
The roseate hours wreathe ; 
Bright crystal fountains play ; 
Sweet odours ever breathe. 
Love is a dream of woe! 
Of land all wild and rude, 
Where turbid rivers flow, 
And demon sprites obtrude ; 
Where ray of pleasure’s light 
Ne’er breaks chaotic glooms ; 
Where poison’d vapours blight, 
And nought but night-shade blooms. 
SIDNEY. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
THE HOUR OF EVE. 
Taere’s beauty in the evening hour, 
When the heart is calm and the sky is bright, 
When the dew is sparkling on the flower, 
Like diamonds in the young moonlight— 
When the lover guides his little boat 
*Neath his lady’s lattice o’er the stream, 
Which seems o’er the sleeping waves to float, 
Like the shadowy thing of a fairy’s dream. 
When each star in the silent deep that gleams, 
Like the tear dew’d eye of beauty seems. 


There’s holiness in the evening hour, 

When the knee is bent, and the heart is rais’d ; 
And the vesper bymn steals o’er lake, thro’ bower, 
And the Father of heaven and earth is prais’d! 

When healthy nature calmly sleeps, 
And the forest beasts in their caverns crouch ; 
Qr an anxious mother wakes and weeps, 
Watching her suff’ ring infant’s couch. 
Oh! look around ye and beliéve, 
Holy is the hour of eve, 


There’s terror in the evening hour, 

When the wearied traveller wends his way 
Thro’ unknown paths ; and tempests lower, 

And lightnings through the storm clouds play. 
When fearful, the silence of night is broke, 

By the yell of beasts that affrighted roam 
The trackless wild; when night birds croak, 

And the trembling lost one, weeps for home... 
Then look around ye and believe, 
‘There’s terror in the hour of eve. 





There’s pleasure in the hour of eve, 
In the halls where light and beauty shine; 
Where the songs of mirth all cares relieve, 
And sorrow is drowned in ruby wine; 
Where music swells, 2nd maidens dance 
Like spirits of air, thro’ the fairy scene, 
And the flowers of life, to the youthful glance, 
Seem thornless, harmless, evergreen. 
Oh! turn away, and then believe, 
False pleasure, is that of the hour of eve. 


There’s quiet in the hour of eve, 

In the peasant’s cot, where contentment smiles 
When the sacred book their cares relieve, 

Or the song of innocence time beguiles ; 
Where health gives happiness, and sleep 

Is cheerful, careless and serene ; 
And woodbines round his cottage creep, 

Like contented life are evergreen. 
Still gaze on this, and still believe, 


His, is the calmest hour of eve. J. B. P. 





THE RIVALS. é 
From the Dramatic Works of John Ford—1629. 

PassinG from Italy to Greece, the tales 
Which poets of an der time have feign’d 
To glerify their Tempe, bred in me 
Desire of visiting that Paradise. 
To Thessaly I came, and living private, 
Without acquaintance of more sweet companions, 
Than the old inmates to my love, my thoughts, 
I day by day frequented silent groves, 
And solitary walks. One morning early 
This accident encounter’d me: I heard 
The sweetest and most ravishing contention, 
That art and nature ever were a strife in. 
A sound of music touch’d mine ears, or rather, 
Indeed entrane’d my soul ; as I stole nearer, 
Invited by the melody, I saw 
A youth, a fair fac’d youth, upon his lute, 
With strains of strange variety and harmony, 
Proclaiming, as it seem’d, so bold a challenge 
To the clear choristers of the woods, the birds, 
That as they flock’d about him, all stood silent, 
Wondering at what they heard. A nightingale, 
Nature’s best skill’d musician, undertook 
‘The challenge, and for ev’ry several strain 
The well-shap’d youth could touch, she sung him down; 
He could not run division with more art 
Upon his quaking instrument, thar she, 
The nightingale, did with her various notes 
Reply to. 
Some time thus spent, the young man grew at last 
Into a petty anger, that a bird 
Whom art had never taught, cliffs, moods, or notes, 
Should vie with him for mastery, whese study 
Had busied many hours to perfect practice : 
To end the controversy, in a rapture 
Upon his instrument he plays se swiftly, 
So many voluntaries, and so quick, 
That there was curiosity and cunning 
Concord in discord, lines of differing method 
Meeting in one full centre of delight. 

The bird ordain’d to be 
Music’s first martyr, strove to imitate 
These several sounds; which, when her warbling throat, 
Failed in, for grief, down drop’d she on his lute, 
And broke her heart. It was the quaintest sadness, 
To see the conqueror upon her hearse 
Weeping a funeral elegy of tears, 
That, trust me, I could chide 
Mine own unmanly weakness, that made me 
A fellow-mourner with him, ~ 


SONG. 


My Peace is in the quiet vale, 

The chosen haunt of simple thought : 
I seek not Fortune’s flattering gale— 

I better love the peaceful lot. 


I leave the world of noisy show, 
To wander by my native brook ; 
1 ask in life’s unrufiied flow, 
No treasure but my friend and book. 


J 





These better suit the tranquil home, 
Where the clear water murmurs by ; 
And, if I wish awhile to roam, 
I have an ocean in the sky. 


Fancy can charm and feeling bless, 
With sweeter hours than fashion knows; 
There is no calmer quietness, 
Than home around the bosom throws.— Percival. 





FACETLE. 

¢ Some odd quirks, and remnants of wit.—Suaks. 
The wife of a sexton belonging to one of the churches 
in Whitehaven, was last week interrupted in the middle 
of an harangue upon the hardness of the times, by a per- 
son who offered to sell her a couple of ducks. Ducks }* 
exclaimed she, ‘‘ how can I buy ducks, or any thing else— 
we have not buried a living soul these six months !”” 


Lately in a church north of the Tweed, an intimation 
was read from the pulpit in aid of a suflerer from fire.— 
The collector at the door flattered himself that he had 
been unusually successful as he fancied he saw a gentle. 
man put a note on the plate. On counting it up however, 
the note did not appear to have been issued from any bank, 
but merely bore these monitory words.—‘‘ Let them in- 
sure and be hanged to them.”’, 


Prior having been the dupe of his credulity, a friend 
told him—Never place any confidence in persons you don’t 
know. ‘Why, at that rate,” replied Prior, “you would 
not trust your own father.” 


The celebrated Buffon asked Rivarol what he thonght 
of his son? (who was not the man who invented gunpow- 
der.) ** Why, Sir,” replied Rivarol, ‘*I think he is the 
poorest chapter of your natural history.” “s 





The great Christian orator Flechier, was the son of 8 
tallow-chandler ; a bishop disputing precedence with him 
of the states of Languedoc, reminded him of his origin.— 
“¢ True,” replied Flechier ; and had your father been a 
tallow-chandler, you would have becn one yourself at this 
moment. 





A clergyman having written some observations on 
Shakspeare’s plays, carried a specimen of his performance 
to Mr. Sheridan, and desired his opinion, ‘ Sir,” said 
Sheridan, “1 wonder people won’t mind their own affairs; 
you may spoil your own bible if you please, but pray let 
ours alone.” 

A gentleman taking an apartment, said to the lady, “I 
assure you, Madam, I never left a lodging, but my landla- 
dy shed tears.” ‘1 hope, Sir,” she answered, it was 
not because you went away without paying.” 





Macklin being refuted in a matter of fact relative to 
black-letter research, by a dignitary of the Church, and 
the company exclaiming, ‘‘ Well, Sir, what do you say to 
that now?” ‘Say 7” said he, in his usual coarse manner, 
“Why, I say that black-letter men will lie like other 
people.” 


Henry IV. passing through a small town, was met 
several deputies, who presented themselves before him 
order to compliment him. One of them was proceedi 
according to his intention, when an ass began to bray 
ly, “‘ Gentlemen,” said the King, ‘ one at a time, if you 
please ; or I shall aot be able to understand any thing.” 
Dr. Graham being on his stage at Chelmsford, in Essex, 
in order to promote the sale of his medicines, told the coun- 
try people that he came there for the good of the public, 
not for want. ‘Then speaking to his merry A-.drew,— 
“¢ Andrew,” said he, ‘do we come here for want?” ‘No 
faith, sir,” said Andrew, ‘‘ we have enough of that at home.” 





Immortality.—Bautru, in presenting a poet toM. d’He- 
mery, addressed him, ‘Sir, 1 present to you a person who 
will give you immortality ; but you must give him some 
thing to live upon in the mean time.” 





Answers to the Enigmas in Nos. | and 8. 
1. Civic. 2. Nothing. 3. Time-past. 


Answers to the Charades in No. 3. 
1, Char-act-er-r, Character.—2. Air-gun. Air gyn. 
—3. Band-box. Bandbor.—4. Bond-age. Bondage. 
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